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European Preaching in Wartime 


Some months ago this SERVICE analyzed American sermons' dealing with the war. 


In this issue the 


SERVICE presents a digest of a study of European preaching’ from the outbreak of the war to the spring 
of 1941 prepared by the Study Department of the Geneva office of the World Council of Churches. 


This war affects the Church even more than previous 
wars have done since it is a struggle over spiritual issues 
even more than it is over material values, the World Coun- 
cil explains in its introduction. The very existence of the 
Church is threatened. This collection of sermons and dis- 
cussions of preaching shows that the Church is a “fight- 
ing Church,” true to its witness. Three phases in the 
preaching may be distinguished: from the outbreak of the 
war to December, 1939, there is evident an effort to dis- 
cuss the questions raised by the war, to prepare the con- 
gregations for the special dangers ahead of them and, 
above all, to treat seriously the problems which the war 
raises for the Church; from December, 1939, to the spring 
of 1940 there was less talk of the war and more “time- 
less” preaching with particular reference to the power of 
faith and the consolation of the Gospel; since the summer 
of 1940 preaching, especially in the most threatened 
churches, reveals the effort of the Church to maintain it- 
self against the threats to its existence. (Unfortunately, 
the arrangement of the materials does not make it possible 
for the reader to follow these phases clearly.) 

Documents are included from America, Denmark, Fin- 
land, France, Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Norway. 
Sweden and Switzerland. Since American preaching has 
already been treated in this SERVICE, it is excluded from 
the following digest. English material is also omitted 
since English books are relatively accessible here but Eu- 
ropean thought has been almost a “closed book” since the 
outbreak of the war. One contrast with “American 
Preaching in Wartime” may be noted. The assemblers of 
these sermons had to depend for the most part on mate- 
rial printed in religious papers or assembled in books; it 
was not possible to secure sermons from “average” 
churches as was done here. A good deal of material 
about preaching is included, as well as excerpts from ser- 
mons. Where the former can be distinguished, it is omit- 
ted here. 


The Substance of the Church 
In the first World War preaching was nationalistic and 


1See issue of June 6, 1942. 

2 Die Verkuendigung der Kirche im Krieg. Geneva, Studien- 
abteilung, Oekumenischer Rat der Kirchen (im Aufbau begriffen), 
1942. The translation and the summaries were prepared by Inez 
M. Cavert of the Department staff. 


the question “what God wanted to say to the nations and 
the Church through a war” was not raised. There is a 
very different attitude today. The outbreak of the war 
aroused the congregations to a new life and to a new trust 
in the Church as the only institution which has a clarify- 
ing and liberating message. 


The Consolation of the Gospel 


“True consolation,” said Dr. W. A. Visser ‘t Hooft in 
a sermon at Geneva shortly after the outbreak of the war, 
does net mean that “God takes away the causes of our 
afflictions but that he makes us share” in the divine sor- 
row, through which we arrive at great hope. Such con- 
solation “demands a real sacrifice on our part,” and is not 
easy to accept. 

‘young French chaplain in a German prison camp as- 
sured his hearers early in 1941 that if they accept the 
blessings of God in the camp they will no longer say that 
their captivity is “only a hole in existence. . . . For the 
Christian who lives in Christ there is no stoppage in life. 
God gives the strength and the courage to live even in 
difficult times.” 


War as the Judgment of God 


“Not the Germans,” said a Dutch preacher, “but God 
afflicts us and punishes us for our sins, for all the faith- 
lessness of Holland, for all the perversity of His Church 
and of each of us.” 

Roland de Pury, a French pastor, said, in similar vein, 
“This war is in fact a judgment which God brings on the 
world . . . through human wickedness, by delivering man 
to his own sin. It is not He who throws the bombs. . . . 
It is we ourselves.” He lets “sin bear its own fruit.” 


Repentance 


“In our enthusiasm over the fact that we are armed to 
protect ourselves, perhaps we can forget for some mo- 
ments how terrible it is that we direct our entire energy 
to killing other men,” said Professor Wilhelm Vischer in 
a sermon in Basel, Switzerland. But, he added, “this 
horrible necessity must then drive us to recognize our 
guilt in the death of Jesus Christ. . . . All the blows beat 
upon Him—and through His wounds are we healed.” 


“It is useless to strengthen the fortifications while the 
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spirits wander. It is useless for a people to defend itself 
militarily while it disintegrates spiritually,” said Pastor 
Jean de Saussure at Geneva, November 5, 1941. “How- 
ever urgent may be our military defense our spiritual de- 
fense is even more essential. . . . Repentance is the first 
requirement.” If the nation does not meet it, then it will 
have to pay the penalty. The foreign conqueror, even 
though he be “the incarnation of Satan,” is no less “the 
rod of God's anger to beat the unfaithful nations, even if 
they are the people of the Eternal, the Church of God.” 

“What is demanded of us,” according to Roger Mehl, 
in a statement printed in 1940, “is to accept the ordeal 
which has come to us... not as the inevitable result of 
a succession of political and military errors .. . but as 
suffering which comes from God to open our eyes, to 
make us repent.” 

Professor H. Kraemer of Leiden said: “The time in 
which we live is one of judgments, of suffering, . . . of 
being driven backward through the elementary things of 
life... . It is also a time of air-raid shelters, material and 
spiritual... . The only spiritual refuge for the Christian 
is to remain in the refuge of the All Highest.” 


At the opening of the Swedish Parliament in Septem- 
ber, 1939, Archbishop Eidem of Upsala said: “May God 
in His grace keep us from sinking into the wicked arro- 
gance of making Him a servant of our country or na- 
tional interests. If God is indeed the living God he can- 
not be the servant of anyone. He is and must be the 
sovereign master of all men and of all things. We must 
return to the fear of God. Then we will be given the 
strength as individuals and as a nation to enter on the 
great task laid upon us in these times; namely to fight in 
ourselves, in our surroundings and in the world the de- 
monic powers of hate, of poisonous vindictiveness, and of 
selfish greed for power in all their forms; to cherish the 
right with determined hearts without regard for sympa- 
thies or antipathies, and to further reconciliation between 
peoples and persons. . . .” 

In a sermon, later in the same year, Archbishop Eidem 
said: “The terrible things that are going on all over the 
world . . . have not come to this generation as a result of 
blind chance or unlucky fate... . Our generation is reap- 
ing in horror the harvest it itself sowed.” It “has re- 
garded temporal wellbeing, the search for pleasure and 
power, “folk,” technical science and culture as the best 
things in life. In silly blindness man has prayed to him- 
self. We have trodden under foot the commandments of 
God. .. . We all share in the guilt for the condition of 
our people and of the world. . . . It is not too late. . . 
The message of the need for a radical conversion and of 
its possibility through belief in Jesus Christ is still the 
message of the Church. More than ever must our un- 
fortunate generation hear and receive this message. For 
in no other way is there escape from the inner and the 
outer catastrophe.” 

Bishop H. Fuglsang Damgaard of Denmark sounded 
much the same note in a sermon preached shortly after 
the outbreak of the war: “It is not Christianity but the 
world which would not receive Christ that has suffered 
bankruptcy with the outbreak of the war. But the 
Church must recognize in deep humility that it has a 
large share in the guilt for the present state of affairs be- 
cause it has not preached the love of God in such a way 
that the world could see it and receive it... . The rela- 
tions between the nations have become embroiled because 
love and justice have been trodden under our feet... . 
True brotherhood and forgiveness exist only in Jesus 
Christ.” 


[2] 


The One Lord of the Church and the Unchangeable Gospel 


The Church has “only one Lord to which it owes com- 
plete obedience.” The “significance of the German church 
struggle was that the Church refused to recognize any 
other master than Christ. ...” In other countries, as 
well, say the compilers of the study, the churches have 
realized that “the deeper meaning of the war is to call the 
Church back to its Lord... .” 

Writing in this vein, Dr. K. Koopmans, a Dutch clergy- 
man declared: “In our preaching we must bring the word 
of God that He always is and will be, the word that the 
poor wicked children of men will always need. .. . We 
must keep our preaching pure and not mix it with any 
national motives. . . . Now we can only trust that Christ 
himself will support us with his power if we bring the 
one Gospel, pure and unchanged to the congregation and 
to the world.” 

Said a German preacher: “All hopes [of salvation] are 
a and vain if they seek salvation anywhere else than 
in Him. 

Another German preacher said that Europe today seems 
to have nothing to give the world but the work of destruc- 
tion. How could it be otherwise, he asks, “if one un- 
ceasingly . . . turns from faith in the majesty of God to 
faith in the majesty of man, if men are trained to put their 
trust in their own strength, in their own reason, their 
blood, their property, and their needs . . .?” He who 


~ 


thinks he can save himself by turning back “to the gods | 


to whom man used to pray, to the gods of German ideal- 


ism or of our German ancestors,” can only sink deeper | 


into the mire. The only way of salvation is to say, “I 
will arise and go to my Father.” 

In spite of all the changes in Holland and in other 
countries, said Kr. Strijd late in 1940, “in our present 
situation as Christians nothing has changed. . . . The Gos- 
pel does not change. Our Master was and is Christ... . 
The Gospel survives the centuries. . . .” 

Similarly, Bishop H. Fuglsang Damgaard of Denmark 
said late in 1939, “. .. The Church has here and now, 
always and in all places the same task: to preach the 
Gospel. . . . In that respect the present state of affairs 
means nothing new to the Church; it has already endured 
the storm for 2,000 years.” 

Pastor Erik Backsbacka of Finland questioned early in 
1940, “Why must all these young men be sacrificed and 
so many hearts filled with sorrow?” “You, dear com- 
rades,”’ he said, who will “go out again tomorrow into the 
bloody strife, perhaps to offer yourselves as sacrifices for 
our country, know that you need a Savior who can free 
you from sin and death. ,Regardless of all outer relation- 
ships and circumstances He always remain the same, the 
true Savior.” 

In a Lenten meditation in 1940 Pastor Ernst Sande- 
gren of Stockholm said, ““The world seems completely lost. 
What will happen God alone knows.” But he added, 
“.. Periods of human suffering are not the least fruitful, 
but are often .. . times of renewal [of faith]. Troubles 
and suffering make men ready to listen to the voice of 
the Eternal.” 


The Challenge, “Let the Church Be the Church” 


This demand for a dogmatically justified foundation for 
the preaching of the word means that the Church recog- 
nizes her failure to present her message in a pure and 
unadulterated form, say the compilers of the report. 

The Church must talk of its divine origin since it is 
not a human institution, according to Dr. Kraemer of 
Holland. “Its true commission is to proclaim God’s plan 
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for salvation. . . . According to God’s plan the Church is 
the Assembly of those who know and bear witness” to 
the reconciliation of the world with God through the 
Church. “The preaching of the reconciliation is at the 
heart of the Church’s commission.” 

Emil Brunner of Switzerland finds that the Christian 
community is wherever “men recognize Jesus, the Son of 
the carpenter of Nazareth as their Master and Savior. 
Every one who knows that belongs to the Church of Jesus 
Christ, and no one belongs to it who does not know that” 
—even though he may attend church service gladly. 

“The true liberty of the churches,” said Pastor Mare 
Boegner of France late in 1940, “requires that they safe- 
guard their spiritual independence with an unwearying 
perseverance. Their primary mission is to announce the 
Gospel and to lead men to communion with Christ. . . .” 
They should “approve and support without reserve” all 
the work of the state which seems to them to “be for the 
common good of believers and unbelievers. It is indis- 
pensable that they make it clearly understood” that they 
insist on obedience to their faith. “It would be contrary 
to the interest of the Fatherland and of the state if the 
independence of the churches should seem to be menaced, 
however slightly.” 

Now the churches must face the task, recognized at the 
Oxford Conference, of maintaining even in wartime “the 
Church as the Body of Christ in which all members suf- 
fer with each other,” said Bishop Fuglsang Damgaard of 
Denmark shortly after the outbreak of the war. “In war- 
time as in peacetime the Church must teach people to pray 
for their enemies as well as for their own folk. . . . Prayer 
must not degenerate into a means of national propaganda. 
Preaching must not kindle hate. . . . The churches should 
carry on a mission of help among the prisoners of war, 
refugees and all others who suffer under the great misery 
of the war. The Church should bring the war victims 
spiritual, and in so far as possible, material help. . . . The 
Church must preach the truth about the war and about 
the real peace. It must work, sacrifice, suffer, pray in 
order to spread the atmosphere of love in the world.” 


The Demand for Dogma and Biblical Preaching 


Dr. Franz Fischer, a German, in 1941: “The Christian 
service of God is nothing other than the dogma, prayed, 
preached, sung, of the blessed secret that God is manifest 
in the flesh, and Christian living is nothing other than the 
dogma of brotherhood, founded in the brotherhood of 
God, transformed into action.” 

From an address to a conference of students in Holland 
in 1941: “I believe in the Holy Ghost—not in the human 
spirit or in human strivings, but in the Spirit of God, our 
Master and Giver of life, who does not speak to us in na- 
ture, in history, in blood and soil, or in world events, but 
through the word of a Master; a holy, universal, Chris- 
tian Church, the community of the saints; I do not be- 
lieve in a holy ‘folk’, a holy race, a holy culture, but in 
the holy Church, the community not of the elect and of 
heroes, but the community of those who have become 
Christ’s. .. .” 


The Inward Word 


By this is meant the preaching mission of the Church 
whose objective is the growth of the congregation. For 
the true Church it is essential to build and strengthen 
“the innermost heart” of the fellowship. 


The Confessing Church 
“This confession is evident first in the fact that the 
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Church recognizes its membership in the Body of Christ 
and therefore calls the spiritual forces of the Christian 
community to decision and steadfastness,” say the com- 
pilers of the report. 

Pastor Th. Brandt in an essay in the Deutsches Pfarrer- 
blatt in the early months of the war wrote that a great 
concern of the German churches is to avoid the repetition 
of a certain type of war preaching of 1914. What was 
lacking in it? “Simply the clear declaration of the 
Gospel.” 

Pastor Conny Edlund of Sweden said in 1940 that the 
darker the world situation, the more important is the 
Christian witness. “The Christian Church is hard pressed 
from many sides in these times. . .. Even if we do live in 
a difficult age let us never forget our . . . inalienable riches 
. .. that we can belong” to God. “For Christ’s sake we 
cannot hesitate, however deep the darkness in the world 
may be.” 

“Confession of faith is unconditional declaration of loy- 
alty,” declared Emil Brunner. “On this confession rests 
the Christian community.” ‘Ai 

“In the great confusion of our times,” said Pastor Mare 
Boegner of France early in 1940, “the fatherland and the 
world need Christians . . . in whom all self-righteousness 
is vanquished by grace and of whom grace makes heralds 
of the lordship of Jesus Christ. ... There must be dis- 
ciples of Christ who in the communion of his Church af- 
firm, against all visible appearances, the sovereign reality 
of love. . .. Humanity in wartime needs Christians who 
teach it the way of the true peace and remind them that 
this always passes by Calvary where . . . Christ calls the 
entire world to come to him. Who are these Christians? 
You and I, if we deliver ourselves without reserve to the 
grace revealed in Jesus Christ.” 


Praise of God 


“A church which is . . . truly a Christian congregation 
cannot fail to praise and glorify Jesus Christ as its Master, 
and this praise of God is the foundation on which all its 
upbuilding can and must rest,” according to the compilers 
of the report. 

In 1940 Pastor Volkmar Herntrich of Germany said in 
a sermon on the 45th Psalm: “To us, doubting and -hesi- 
tating who no longer see a way open for our Church. . : 
the Master calls, “Then shall the City of God remain glad’ ; 
he tells us that a communion of Jesus Christ with serious 
careworn faces, with doubtful and hesitating hearts, is a 
contradiction in itself and that even for us today it is true, 
‘Now dear Christians rejoice together.’ For the City of 
God is not founded on what men do.” 7 

“The honor that God wants from us,” said Karl Barth 
shortly after the outbreak of the war, “is that we allow 
ourselves to receive His gifts. When the community does 
so... it receives in all its members what is necessary and 
wholesome for us: strength, love, and understanding. 
When it allows itself to receive from God it lives the faith 
which overcomes the world. ... The Christian community 
is the place of hope in the present world.” — cai 


The Strength of Faith in Suffering 


The problems of the meaning of suffering and of how 
“war is compatible with the existence of God trouble the 
Christian community, and the Church’s preaching must 
give a Biblical answer in order to make free the way to 
faith,” say the compilers of the report. 

A French pastor in 1941 said, “Why do we allow our- 
selves to be surprised by events? .. . For only one rea- 
son: we forget the Cross. We forget to consider Him 
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who bore once for all all the opposition of men to the 
will of God. We forget that all the scandals, all the 
shames, all the misfortunes are only the shadow of scan- 
dal, the shame, the misfortune of the Cross. ... One must 
know that to keep one’s courage. . . . With the Cross... 
one has touched bottom. And with the Resurrection we 
have .. . final victory.” 

It is sometimes said that suffering has a cleansing 
strength of itself. But Bishop G. Aulén of Sweden insisted 
in a sermon in March, 1940, that “according to the Bibli- 
cal-Christian conception of life a mighty struggle goes on 
between the will of God and the diabolical powers inimi- 
cal to him. .. . It is senseless to derive from God what in 
reality comes out of the powers of darkness and stands in 
clear contradiction to God’s revealed commandments. . . . 
To do that is to wish to turn God, Father of our Master 
Jesus Christ and our Father, into a brutal tyrant. That 
would be a clear and unquestionable blasphemy.” Suffer- 
ing may be either a blessing or a curse. If it is the for- 
mer it is only because God “uses it as a tool for His own 
purposes.” It is not a Christian duty to regard all suf- 
fering as the will of God. But it is “a Christian privi- 
lege” to ask and expect God’s help in our suffering. With 
that help suffering may become “the crucible from which 
a rare metal can flow.” 

Emil Brunner points out that God gives us free will 
but that we have to bear the results of our decisions. 
“God does not create the disobedience, the folly, the guilt. 
. .. He has so ordered the world . . . that suffering fol- 
lows as the result of all sin.” To assume that we should 
be spared is to think that “God owes us an accounting, 
that we are in a position to decide how the world should 
he ruled.” 

The point in Christian faith most assailed by the out- 
break of the war is, according to Dr. J. Koopmans of 
Holland, “faith in the fatherhood of God. . . . What is 
the meaning of my life if I am only useful as cannon 
fodder? Where does my humanity, my meaning as a 
person reside if I am only destined to kill or to be killed? 
.. . These are questions which the Church must take very 
seriously.” The answer is that the fatherhood of God 
does not mean that if you trust in him everything will 
come out right. Rather it means: “Your sins will be 
forgiven for Christ’s sake and you will be received among 
the children of God.” It is clearly stated in the Bible 
that God is our Father when things do not go well with 
us. Why so much suffering comes no one can say. ‘But 
ene thing I know . . . and whoever knows it has the true 
faith in life and in death—it does not happen outside the 
merciful will of Jesus Christ. He understands your suf- 
fering because He has borne it all before you did.” 

Roland de Pury of Lyons, France, said that “the war 
does not prove that God does not exist. . . . On the con- 
trary it is the proof that we cannot live without Him, that 
His word is the one thing necessary, that there is neither 
justice, nor peace, nor life where it does not reign.” 


Strength and Victory of Faith 


When the doubt in regard to the place of suffering is 
cleared away, then the way is open for the preaching of 
Christ’s victory and the call to believe. 

In these days, said N. M. W. Smit of Holland early 
in 1941, it is difficult to see God’s victory in the world. 
Nevertheless, “the prince of this world has been de- 
throned.”” But the fruits of this victory cannot be enjoyed 
“without first taking the Cross on oneself.” 

It is not only our Western culture that is menaced to- 
day, according to Pastor Karl Fueter of Zurich in a ser- 
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mon preached in August, 1940. The Christian Church, 
Christian faith, Christendom are in danger. ‘Christianity 
turns again to its Master whose name it bears but whose 
real meaning it has not yet grasped. . . . Let us not think 
so much about those who . . . do not confess Him, but 
rather about . . . judging ourselves. Are we so sure that 
our church has Jesus Christ with it in all that it does and 
fails to do? Are we so sure that we have Christ with us 
always in our personal affairs, in our family and in our 
professional life? If He is really with us we will be freed 
from our fear.” 

Preaching in September, 1940, on the Sermon on the 
Mount, Arne Fjelbu, dean of Trondheim Cathedral 
(Norway) and now kept under close guard, declared: 
“I know something of the fearful difficulty of maintain- 
ing faith in truth and justice, in freedom and love in these 
times. . . . The struggle between the maintenance of faith 
and subservience is today, it seems to me, the most im- 
portant of all the battles,” even more than that of armed 
warfare. This struggle is for each one of us and it is 
essential that “we enter into it with all our strength... . 
But in it we have fellow-warriors in all countries. .. . 
As a front-line soldier in this war I have learned some 
things I would like to share with you. . 
secularization of the nations it is entirely natural that God 
has disappeared from sight and with Him the Absolute. 
Nothing is so holy or has so high an authority that it 
cannot be questioned. That is the reason why it is so 
easy for many to yield and vacillate. Secularization is . . . 
a Fifth Column which has long carried on its work of 
destruction in silence and in secret. ... But if a man really 
comes under the absolute authority of God then there are 
things that cannot be done, there are visible values that 


.. In the rapid © 


cannot be betrayed. . .. Concern about one’s own life has — 


become of much less importance than it was formerly. If 
one has really become so detached from his own life that 
he is ready to give it up, then his own power to be brave 
and to carry on the countless tasks of life increases. Now 
I begin to understand better than I used to the great 
words of the Apostle Paul about the Crucifixion and the 
Resurrection of Christ. To the extent that we suffer 
vicariously this death and Resurrection with Christ the 
forces of life are victorious. .. . I do not doubt that in 
these times God is afflicting our Northern peoples. ... He 
calls to each of us. . . . He begs us to become a believing, 
dedicated-to-God, living, praying, singing and obedient 


Christian community in the North. If we do, the powers 


of death cannot overcome us.” 

Pastor Gottfried Sevelius of Finland said in a sermon 
in a military hospital early in 1940: “God must often 
make it dark for us so that we will learn again to look 
up toward the heaven of his promises. . . . Perhaps it is 
just this that God wants to teach the Finnish people, in- 
cluding ourselves. . . . Do not lose your faith which has a 
great reward in itself.” 

Rector Manfred Bjorquist of Sweden feared that the 
slaughter of millions on the battlefield will lead to an in- 
creasing depreciation of the value of human life and cal- 
lousness toward death. “In view of the brutalization of 
death and the threat of death which now hangs over all 
the peoples of Europe whether at or behind the front the 
Church must prepare more earnestly than ever to give 
guidance, courage and faith. She alone can. Her help 
is the more needed since many of the ruling powers of 
the present aim particularly at a brutalization of life and 
of mankind. . . . May the Church be given wisdom and 
strength to help our generation to a worthy and brave 
witness of death.” 

Roland de Pury of France, preaching in 1941 to a con- 
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ference of theological students on the story of the priests 
carrying the Ark across the dry Jordan: “That ministers 
of the new covenant must remain with the holy Scripture 
at the most dangerous post means simply this for each of 
us: All that I do and all that I say as bearer of the Ark 
of the Covenant I can say and do only because Christ 
has risen from the dead. There is no other truth and no 
other possibility than Jesus Christ of whom the Scripture 
| carry bears witness.” 


The Obedient Church 


“The Church Militant,” said Dr. Oorthuys of Holland, 
“shall not sneak into an air-raid shelter and acquiesce in 
the wishes of temporal powers. In kingly pride it shall 
preach the word of God and reject as blasphemy all the 
demands of earthly powers to interfere in the offering of 
praise in the temple of the Master.” 

“For Christians,” said Dr. W. A. Visser t’ Hooft in a 
sermon in Geneva, “it is now a question of fighting or of 
dying. .. . When we are really the Church, . . . when we 
live on the certainty that God reigns, we force the world 
to decide for or against God. . . . When it is necessary 
to pay the price of faith . . . one sees clearly who is for, 
who is against, who lives the faith, and who only talks 
about it... . One sees many who, one thought, were within 
are actually outside; others who seemed to be outside be- 
come real witnesses. At such times God is specially near 
his Church.” 

The greatest service the Church can render to the 
fatherland, according to A. H. Bertrand of Paris, is to 
remain faithful to its own principle: “to keep near its 
sources.” The modern world wants to assimilate the 
Church to an educational institution or an ordinary asso- 
ciation, and demands the same service from it as of other 
social forces. “The Church should be for the service of 
its Master alone. It should retain its spiritual indepen- 
dence of human associations, whatever their spiritual 
value .. . and we see today in tragic fashion what hap- 
pens to the Church and the service of Christ in a church 
which puts itself at the service of the state.” 

In the past we have tried to serve the Master with one 
part of ourselves and build up our own fortunes at the 
same time, commented Pastor H. d’Espine of Geneva in 
May, 1940. Now that the houses and the fortunes are 
gone, “the real reason for living gradually becomes clear 
... and we see shining the values for whose preservation 
it is worth while to give everything: . . . The great mis- 
sion of the Church is . . . to struggle in prayer. . . . that 
‘Hallowed be Thy name, Thy will be done on earth as 
it is in heaven’. . . That is what the Church will ask first 
and above all when it is the Church.” 

The future of the Church has not been so dark since 
the persecutions of the Roman emperors, said Pastor Hj. 
Melin of Sweden, early in 1941. But the real question is 
whether it is ready to bear the Cross and the Crown of 
Thorns if that be God’s will. But the “only real, radical 
danger that threatens the Church and the people of any 
land is that its administration and its congregations should 
entertain human ideas about their way.” Those who urge 
compromise will become “more vociferous and more 
eager the . . . graver the spiritual situation becomes. It 
might be a fearful temptation for the Church . . . to be- 
come a faithful servant of the more or less heathen rulers 
of the world. Against this temptation . . . must those 
who believe in Christ . . . declare their anathema.” 

Arne Fjelbu of Norway in a sermon in the Cathedral 
of Gothenburg, Sweden, late in 1940, preached on “Jesus 
Christ the freest man in the world.” This, he pointed 
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out, was in spite of the fact that Judea was held by the 
Romans and that the Jewish religion regarded obedience 
to constraint as the deepest piety. He lived in a country 
obsessed by race prejudice but was entirely free from it. 
In the North, the maintenance of freedom is “no academic 
question but a necessity of life. . . . Can we be free men 
in spite of all the restrictions imposed from outside? . . . 
In spite of everything 1 do not remember a time when 
I have been so free.”” Freedom “from something’’—law, 
morality, responsibility—has been the concept of freedom 
of our generation. But that freedom creates no real free- 
dom in the people and no endurance. . . . The only way to 
remain free and steadfast is in the freedom I receive from 
God through Jesus Christ. . . . Then it is unimportant 
what becomes of me or of anyone else. God’s kingdom 
will win the victory. The northern nations have today a 
great responsibility. Our outer freedom is unbelievably 
limited. We must show as peoples that we possess the 
inward unshakable freedom to serve men because we are 
bound through Christ. We stand today before the choice 
to be in this sense a free North. Therefore I call upon 
you to be a living Christian community, meeting all ex- 
ternal power with prayer and song, with an obedience 
which is rooted in faith in God through Jesus Christ.” 
The real freedom is freedom to serve, not freedom from 
all restraint. “Perhaps much of the World War today is 
based on the struggle between freedom from something 
and freedom for something, a past culture and a new cul- 
ture in which it is not clear for what this new culture uses 
its freedom and whether perhaps it uses it for something 
which is not of much value.” 


The Church and the World 


In wartime the relation of the Christian community to 
the world is particularly important. “The Church is the 
people of God called out from the nations, but Christians 
do not cease to belong to their people or to be citizens of 
their state.” The lines between the Church and the world 
should be clearly drawn in wartime so that the message 
of the Church to the nation may be clearly expressed, say 
the compilers of the study. 


The Message of the Church to the World 


Today there is need for a new way of speaking, since 
the language of the Scribes is not understood by the masses 
and by youth, new methods of caring for souls, and above 
all for a devotion and a passion for the cause that was 
foreign to a complacent church earlier. 

Ministers of the Gospel have “a unique consolation in 
a time of trial,” said Pastor Pierre Lestringant of France 
to the professors and students of the Paris Theological 
Faculty. “In the shadows of the ‘peace’ in which we are 
living, as in the most disconcerting of wars, we have... 
only one care—that we do not betray the Gospel. Always 
this brings with it a grave responsibility. .. . We must 
proclaim . . . that the worship of idols leads only to ruin 
and that only one Savior gives us life... . We can teach 
the Gospel with a reasoned unshakable constancy if we 
remain free from all the temporary ‘truths’.” 

There is no contradiction between the eschatological 
expectancy of the future and preaching for this present 
life, according to the late Mg. G. H. Slotemaker de Bruine 
of Holland in a sermon late in 1939. “... Our present 
life finds its meaning through the knowledge of the fu- 
ture... . It is our life today, yours and mine. . . that is 
given us to live and no other.” The Church has some- 
thing very definite to say about the war. There is a great 
temptation for it to stay aloof. “But that is not permis- 
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sible. The Church can only be silent about world prob- 
lems when speaking is completely impossible.” To avoid 
world problems is not permissible no matter how active 
the Church may be in good works for the victims of the 
war. The Church cannot avoid a judgment on the war 
itself. Even prayer for the Christians of other lands, es- 
sential as it is, is not enough. “It is self-evident that in 
essentials international questions are not so different from 
national ones. But preaching on international questions 
is called ‘political preaching.’ ‘The reason seems to be 
that the focus of human life is considered to be outside 
the Gospel. And the way things have developed interna- 
tional life has become the focus. We may not evade the 
discipline of the Gospel in this respect. Nor can those in 
other ecclesiastical and political situations. Evangelical 
truth is more than unity. ... Truth on this side of the 
border cannot be a lie on the other side.” The first blows 
in this battle were struck by the German Confessional 
Church. That showed us clearly that compromise in 
preaching is betrayal of our vocation. “Therefore, no de- 
sire to call black white for fear of a possible lack of unity, 
and certainly no hesitation over a philosophical, arrogant 
readiness to compromise in the struggle for truth.” The 
Gospel has a message for human society. Is the Church 
ready to say the final word: “ ‘Go with God in this direc- 
tion, turn back from that way without God.’ .. .? In fail- 
ing to do this in the past she sinned against God and His 
Commandments.” Perhaps this is our last opportunity 
to ask again and again what God wills. 


. Another Dutch preacher, Professor G. Van de Leeuw 
presents a different aspect of the problem. In the midst 
of the tumult, the lack of unity and the helplessness of 
these times we cannot be thankful enough for the privilege 
of going to God’s altar. “But we must take the world 
with us... . The peace of God which we find at the altar 
is not our personal possession that we can enjoy in quiet. 
. . . The message of the justifying grace of God... is 
not for a little group . . . which, anxious for salvation, 
crouches at the altar, but for all men. Therefore the 
Church must preach in word and in deed. And it dare 
not make any distinction between ‘churchly’ and ‘worldly’ 
people... . The altar of God is then a refuge only if it is 
left for dangerous but essential work in the world. A 
church which has only a message is no church but a propa- 
ganda institute. A church which has only an altar is no 
church but an egotistical pursuit of salvation. . . . The 
Church cannot bring its message nor perform its service 
at the altar if it makes a distinction between ‘worldly’ and 

. . Spiritual things. There is nothing which does not 
concern it. . . . There is nothing in the world that can 
find true destiny without preaching (however weak and 
narrow it may be)... . All men must find the way to the 
altar and the chancel easy.” 


Bishop Wurm of Germany said in a New Year’s ser- 
mon in 1941 that today it is necessary to think religiously 
as well as politically “in continents and in thousands of 
years and to free oneself from the stick-in-the-mud_per- 
spective of smug bourgeois pietism.” To preach the ma- 
jestic God who determines what is good and what is evil, 
as did the prophets, is “truly a bitter assignment. But 
the spoken word is worthless if the word, as it is lived 
does not provide the hackground for its preaching.” Men 
must come to realize their sin and be made ready for the 
Gospel. “Who else is called to make the sacrifice neces- 
sary for that but the Christian community. ... Only where 
this is understood is there a genuine church or really pow- 
erful preaching.” The message of the Gospel must be 
brought not only to those overwhelmed by fate but also 
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to the self-confident who can manage their own lives for 
the most part but in some respects are “very little, very 
hateful.” Our task today is to “describe life as Christ’s 
disciple and in the community of the faithful so attrac- 
tively that they will want to enter into it.” 


The Church in the World 


The Church in its earthly appearance cannot be a con- 
queror: it is a “pilgrim and a stranger.” This existence 
while waiting for the coming of Christ makes it able to 
fulfil its mission to the world. This attitude may be found 
in all the preaching, say the compilers of the report, even 
though at times there are suggestions that the task of the 
Church is “to keep the national tone and temper high.” 

“The role of the Protestant Church in France in 1940,” 
according to Jean Paul Benoit, “is to present to our fel- 
low Frenchmen the Jesus whom they have wounded. 
Whether one wishes it or not, we Protestants are the only 
ones in France to wish to know only Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified.” 

J. H. Buskas, Jr., of Holland, said in the summer of 
1940: “Because we thought in our unbelief that we had 
an enduring city [in Rotterdam] we clung to our gold, 
we chased shadows and regarded the works of culture and 
intellectual life as things of eternal value. ... We may 
love our country and our people even more than ever. . . 
the fatherland we seek, the Promised Land, is not Hol- 
land. We may mourn for Rotterdam that has become a 
heap of ruins, because we loved it with a deep, strong love 
... the city of the future, the New Jerusalem, is not Rot- 
terdam. With the Apostles we declare our faith: We 
have here no permanent city, but we seek the future city !” 

“All of us who hear the Word,” said a German preach- 
er, “are called to spread it, not only from the chancel . . . 
but wherever we are,” to those nearest to us. ‘The Mas- 
ter Christ seeks today more urgently than ever shepherds, 
fishermen, peasants, sales people, soldiers, mothers to be- 
come the messenger of the Gospel.” ? 

“We will serve our people and our land best,” said 
Professor E. Thurneysen of Switzerland late in 1939, if 
our preaching makes clear in the strongest way possible 
the borderline between all human righteousness, even the 
purest, and divine righteousness. . . . We will, therefore, 
be on our guard against any attempt to make Christian 
faith and worldly nation one. We guard our people as 
people from falling into the demonic depths if under no 
circumstances we betray the Word of God for worldly 
goals. of national success and power.” 

“It seems as if all our words had become so faint that 
no one can hear them,” exclaimed Pastor G. Friman of 
Sweden in September, 1940. “Even martyrdom, though 
bravely borne, seems to have lost its former strength as 
the best way to implant the truth... . Even if martyrdom 
should become more common and the communion table 
must be hidden in secret rooms and in catacombs, in spite 
of it all Pentecost will come, the souls of men will be 
saved and the nations will be roused again to reflection. 
Why not? ... Is it allowable for us to sit inactive and 
vield to our own weakness as long as God still reigns in 
heaven ?” 


The Church’s Responsibility for Community and State 


The nation is far less identified with the Church in 
present-day preaching than during the first World War. 
the compilers of the report find. Exaggerated national- 
ism, expressing itself in racism has made it evident that 
the Church could not accept the nation’s aims and ambi- 
tions unconditionally as its own. This insight is strength- 
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ened by the fluctuating boundaries which make the “father- 
land’ problematical for many people since they are shifted 
from one side to another and by the uncertain political 
relationships by which the fate of millions is decided. But 
church members feel a responsibility for the nations to 
which they belong. This is “that of the Agape and not 
of the blind, passionate love which formerly determined 
the relationship of the Church to the nation.” “The 
Christian message which for a long time seemed identical 
with the preaching of civic virtue and therefore could not 
be heard as a directing, saving Word, is today again be- 
coming an absolute, and is again reecived as a foolish or 
troublesome Word. . . .” 


The first material presented in this section is from an 
address by Dr. A. Koechlin, president of the Swiss Church 
Federation, before the 1941 Synod of the Evangelical Re- 
formed Church in Basel, Switzerland. The country is 
faced with the question whether it can maintain its inde- 
pendent existence. The Church has a responsibility at 
this point. “. .. As the protector of the last absolute 
freedom it is called upon in this war year 1941 to guard 
the freedom of the Gospel in loyalty to its Master... .” 
But this service it will not render if it identifies itself 
with political programs, however worthy they may seem. 
“The Church must say to everyone in all camps that no 
one can lay any other foundation ‘than that which is laid 
which is Jesus Christ.’ Through its preaching, its care 
of souls, its total work, it must strive that . . . the life of 
every individual as well as of the whole nation shall be 
consciously . . . built on this one foundation, for no other 
exists for our people, for its future and its freedom. . . . 
To be grounded in Christ means that every individual, 
whatever his position, knows that he is responsible for 
that task . . . to sacrifice himself if necessary and never 
to seek his own interest.” The Swiss Church and the na- 
tion face a critical time. They may be forced into a new 
order, directly opposed to the Gospel at critical points. 
“If the acceptance of such an order means giving up even 
partially our present democratic system, then the Church 
can only say, No, against, if necessary, the highest magis- 
trates, and strengthen the people in their spirit of resis- 
tance which is rooted in faith and which vields neither to 
tempting compromises nor to force and threat of suffer- 
ing.” The struggle of the sister churches whose national 
independence has been lost makes it clear how important 
the protection of Swiss independence is to the Church, 
and also what blessing and strength come to churches who 
hold fast to that No in spite of persecution and suffering. 
“Such churches are the surest hope of their peoples. And 
finally, to be grounded in Christ means in all outer, po- 
litical, momentary or long-enduring considerations to take 
fearlessly and earnestly in the certainty of the faith the 
words: Fear not. . . . Jesus Christ, the Master of the 
Church, tears down the barriers . . . through which the 
nations in this unhappy time attempt to isolate their own 
idealized, or unidealized, nature, their soil, their living- 
space, their blood and their race, and threaten to go down 
to destruction and to be a curse to one another. . .. The 
mission of Switzerland is founded in this vision of the 
kingdom of God.” 


Similarly, Bishop John Cullberg of Sweden said in a 
pastoral letter in 1940 that the existence of the Church 
is justified only as the servant and messenger of God, 
“not as an employe of the state or a center for propa- 
ganda.” If this freedom is denied to the Church then it 
must firmly oppose the state. But it is not justified in 
opposing the state because freedom of thought or speech 
in general is denied—but only when its own freedom is 
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questioned. This is not because the Church is indifferent 
but because of the conviction that “the weal and woe of 
men rests in the end on free approach to the Gospel and 
on nothing else, and that sooner or later the preaching of 
the Gospel will win the lost ground for all the values 
which are essential for human life.” 


It was no accident, said a German pastor early in 1940 
that Jesus was condemned by both the ecclesiastical and 
the political authorities. “Jesus’ aim was not political but 
its effect reaches deep into political questions. There is 
no aspect of life from which obedience to his commands 
can be excluded. Therefore, it is impossible to read too 
carefully the story of Jesus’ trial before Pilate.” Whether 
there is the fear of God in a government “is not merely a 
religious question: it is . . . the decisive political ques- 

A Swedish pastor, Sigurd Westman, early in 1940: 
“We must be careful that the pastor is not changed from 
a preacher of the Gospel to a recruiting agent. The ser- 
vice of God is to create Christian faith and Christian life, 
not preparedness for war.” 

With much the same thought in mind, Pastor Pierre 
Lestringant, speaking at the National Synod, Montauban, 
France, in 1940 said: “A church which would allow it- 
self to be enlisted in the same way as the other moral 
forces of the country to galvanize national energies in- 
stead of being the messenger of the Gospel among men 
would only refuse to accept its ministry to the fatherland 
and in that way betray it in the eyes of God.” 


“The first task of the Church among its own people,” 
H. van Slooten of Holland found in the summer of 1940, 
“is always and especially in periods of spiritual confusion 
to be prepared to direct them to the place where it is 
possible to build securely on the rock and not on sand.” 
In order to do that the Church must know that the re- 
building is only possible “if Jesus makes all things new,” 
that the only real unity is that in Christ as head, and that 
the life of the people must be built around the Church. 

“We live in a world of fundamental changes,” said 
Pastor Jacob Stake of Sweden in 1940. ‘Perhaps our 
whole Western civilization is declining.” In any case 
there is a breaking down of our high standard of living, 
of the peaceful development of our self-interest, of placid 
assurance about our lives and our possessions. “God calls 
us to a ruthless breaking away from. . . self-idolization 
in the individual heart, in the family, in national and so- 
cial life, in the Christian churches.” 

Pastor V. Séderholm of Finland in a sermon late in 
1941 said: “The white race has no right to . . . assert: 
We will always exist as nations and as rulers of the 
earth!” Even as many other cultures have been destroyed 
when they no longer fulfilled their task, so God “can 
decree the same fate for our present peoples if they no 
longer do the task assigned to them. . . . This applies to 
Finland as well.” 

“Una Sancta” 


All over the world Christians are realizing afresh their 
unity in Christ, say the compilers of the study. “Through 
numberless testimonies, sermons, meditations, prayers, 
messages it rings . . . like a miracle of faith that in a 
world so torn and broken, as scarcely ever before in the 
history of mankind, there is a unifying bond that is 
stronger than even those of kinship and race. . . . The 
ecumenical idea has become a genuine movement within 
the churches and, indeed, includes all churches and de- 
nominations, even the Roman Catholic. . . . In all churches 
and especially among the youth there is a yearning for 
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Una Sancta, a new sense of responsibility for it, and a 
new realization of its existence.” ‘This is particularly evi- 
dent in the joy of the churches in enemy countries “over 
every sign of Christian solidarity.” 


General 


A German pastor said late in 1939: ‘Whoever sees the 
evil state of the Church today must earnestly desire com- 
plete unity... . Without Jesus there can be no unity... . 
We do not wish to remain Protestant. we do not wish 
to become Koman-—hut we do want to be evangelical .. . 
that is, .. . we wish to serve Jesus alone.” We hope and 
pray for a renewal of faith that may include all Christians. 

“When cooperation between the different national 
churches becomes impossible,” said Pastor Pierre Lestrin- 
gant of France in April, 1940, “we are called to praise 
God for the salvation which brings all saved sinners into 
a single body and to exhort our brothers to love their 
enemies. When Christian sanctuaries become targets for 
the aviation of the godless the Church of Christ proves 
its loyalty by clinging to this message.” 

However much we regret the divisions in Christianity, 
Archbishop Eidem of Upsala commented in 1941, “we 
have no right to .. . consider them unimportant. But 
one thing we can and must do. In the name of Jesus 
Christ, our .. . common Master we will kneel before him 
together and pray for the true, sincere, humble spirit of 
brotherhood. . . . We can and must create unitedly a 
common Christian Front for defense against all the mighty 
powers which rage about to tear Christian faith out of 
the hearts of men and to destroy Christian morals and 
Christian order among individuals and in the nations. 
Let us do this for Christ’s sake, out of love for Him 
and honor to His name.” 

Bishop Meiser of Bavaria said in an official church 
statement in 1941: ‘‘. .. Belief in the Una Sancta Ecclesia 
rests not on the visible but on the invisible, not on man 
but on Christ.” Therefore it is certain that “the Christian 
witness still maintains its power to bring men to saving 
faith even where it is no longer the prevailing religious 
faith, . . . and where the sacraments are no longer used 
in their uncontaminated form. ... This faith keeps us from 
the false ideas that the Una Sancta Ecclesia is limited to 
any one of the church bodies . . . and that it is our task 
to create and develop or reinstate it. The Una Sancta 
Ecclesia . . . stands in the neediest and most depraved 
centuries, . . . it stands today in the midst of ecclesiastical 
struggles and dissensions as God’s wonder . . . among 
the nations. . 


The War Does Not Divide the Body of Christ 


Professor Fritz Blanke of Zurich, Switzerland, said 
that although the supranational Christian brotherhood is 
in particularly grave danger today, “it would be untrue 
and ungrateful to say that the attempt to betray the Spirit 
of Pentecost has already succeeded. It is much more 
important to see in the little rays of light of the present 
hour that there is still a bridge between the nations, even 
indeed between enemy nations. This bridge is the Spirit 
which first appeared at Pentecost.” 


A French statement in December, 1939: “In this time 
of testing God calls our separated churches and divided 
parishes . . . to consent to live as inseparable members 
of His body. Churches which confuse the cause of their 
Master with that of their nation can no longer bring 
peace to the world. .. . The Church of Jesus Christ in 
France is sister to the Church of Jesus Christ which is 


being persecuted today. All our individual churches ought 
to make it evident now that they are one pardoned Church, 
messenger of the peace of God in the entire world.” 


Nils Ehrenstrém of the Geneva office of the World 
Council said in 1940: “In so far as the Christian com- 
munity lives with God and does not merely talk about it, 
it provides a world-spanning peaceful fellowship which 
in a world full of social, political and international enmities 
works for brotherhood and reconciliation. It is this 
function of spontaneously creating peace in the family, 
in society and in the world of nations-—an out-flowing of 
its inner personal life with God—which constitutes the 
most important contribution of the Church for recon- 
struction of international life.” 


Karl Barth on the European Churches 


Karl Barth, well-known Swiss theologian, writes in the 
January issue of Foreign Affairs (New York) on “The 
Protestant Churches in Europe.” 


The first opposition to National Socialism, he reminds 
his readers, came from the churches. Yet the Confes- 
sional Church did not fight against the movement itself 
but simply refused to be coordinated with the new political 
doctrine. While the churches did not prevent the “malig- 
nant development” of National Socialism they did make 
it “possible for free Protestant Christianity .. . to survive 
in Germany.” 

The churches of Holland and Norway after the German 
occupation had three advantages over the Confessional 
Church: they were defending the freedom of their own 
fatherland as well as that of the Church while the men of 
the Confessional Church had to face “the problem of 
reconciling .. . opposition to National Socialism with . . . 
love .. . for their own land”; those churches could carry 
on their struggle in the light of what had happened in 
Germany; and the German authorities did not attempt 
to force “a pagan or heretical doctrine” on them. In Hol- 
land and Norway the struggle is carried on by the “over- 
whelming majority of theologians and church members.” 
The issue is “not merely the rights of the Church but 
also the restoration of . . . civil law” as a whole. 


Switzerland has in general refused to accept the “New 
Order,” “not through the mouth of the Swiss government, 
but by the voices of the preachers and the parishes (inclu- 
sive of Catholic Switzerland).” (In this connection note 
the sermon by Dr. Koechlin on p. 7.) 


The Swedish Church also “belongs thus far not only 
to the Protestant but to the protesting churches.” Prot- 
estant churches in unoccupied France at first withdrew 
into “political quietism” in 1940 but have since been active 
in defense of Christian education and in opposition to 
the persecution of the Jews. 


European Protestantism has at least “sounded a clearer 
call” than has the Roman Church. Nevertheless, it has 
been far from adequate. Protestant churches were “on 
the whole . . . ill-prepared to meet the problems of this 
time.” Protestantism has lost the “intellectually con- 
sistent direction” which it had in the days of the Reform- 
ers. Consequently, the churches were “left to themselves 

. in their dangerous vacillation between quietism . . . 
and a secularizing activism... .” The new life of Europe, 
to come after the war must be founded on Western culture, 
“rooted as it is in Christianity.” It will be the function 
of the Christian churches in the postwar world to proclaim 
and make comprehensible the hope of “the great affirma- 
tion of the Gospel of Jesus Christ.” 


Printed in U.S A. 
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